GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
himself Solicitor-General at an age when many are still struggling
for briefs in County Courts*   Alone he did it.
A candid friend congratulating a newly appointed official
is said to have told him that he owed his success in life to the two
L's. " What,'* inquired the official, " are they ? " " Luck and
Low Cunning," replied the candid friend. Lord Hewart relied
upon neither of these aids to advancement.
As a junior, as a Bong's Counsel, and as a Law Officer, he
was heard with respect in the Royal Courts of Justice, whether
appearing before a judge or a jury ; for he was always able to
attune himself to his tribunal. He secured a verdict in the
" Artemus Jones " case and conducted a Prize Court Appeal in
the Privy Council with the same quiet skill.
The House of Commons, usually unfriendly to lawyers, took
to him kindly from the first, finding his speeches both forceful
and entertaining ; and while in office between 1919 and 1922, he
was regarded by both friends and foes as the main prop of a
Government whose popularity was waning. No member of the
Administration was better able to soothe angry critics or pour
oil on troubled waters. And when the Irish Treaty was in con-
templation, and diplomacy of a high order was called for, he
played a prominent part as a negotiator of the settlement.
So it was that when, on the resignation of Lord Trevethin
in 1922, he took his seat upon the Bench for the first time,
cordial speeches of welcome were made in a crowded Court by
the Lord Chancellor and the new Attorney-General. Lord
Birkenhead, his former colleague, dwelt upon the loyalty and
ability he had shown as Solicitor-General, and his possession of
the virtues of urbanity, tact and patience ; while Sir Ernest
Pollock, comparing him with his predecessors, pronounced him
to be gifted with the eloquence of Sir Alexander Cockburn and
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